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The Week. 

rTXHE Message of a retiring President is interesting mainly for the 

information it gives. Its recommendations usually make little im- 
pression, and to this President Hayes’s will furnish no exception. He 
opens by calling the attention of foreign nations to the fact that the Ame- 
rican people peacefully accept the decision of the majority at a Presi- 
dential election, and thinks this will satisfy all persons at home and abroad 
that government based on “ the free consent of an intelligent and pat- 
riotic people” is stronger than any other. He greatly weakens the 
effect of this spectacle, however, by going to work in the next sentence 
to castigate the Southern whites for d« priving the colored voters of the 
rights of citizenship in disobedience to the Constitution; he recom- 
mends Congress to investigate thoroughly all contested elections at the 
Seuth, and also to vote money in aid of popular education in the same 
region; and then comes to civil-service reform, to which he devotes 
much space. He adheres to all his former utterances about “ the dangers 
of patronage ” and appointments for partisan considerations ; describes 
and praises the working of the system of competitive examinations in cer- 
tain custom-houses and post-offices ; excuses his failure to extend the 
system by the plea of want of money, and recommends an appropria- 
tion of $25,009 to meet the expenses of a commission to devise a uni- 
form system of competitive examinations and supervise its application ; 
and denounces the interference of Congress with the Executive in the 
matter of patronage. Towards Mormon polygamy he takes a position 
of unusual sternness and severity, and proposes that, as the laws against 
polygamy cannot be executed, owing to the sympathy of Mormon jurors 
with the criminals, a reorganization of the Territory of Utah should 
take place, by giving the government to a governor and judges or com- 
missioners, appointed by the President ; but if the existing form is up- 
held he recommends that no polygamous Mormon be allowed to sit on 
a jury. He reports the fishery dispute with Great Britain to be ina 
fair way to adjustment, through the British acknowledgment of our right 
to compensation for the Fortune Bay outrage, and assent to the pro- 
posal that the regulation of the inshore fisheries secured to the United 
States by the Treaty of Wassington should be made the subject of 
conference between the two Governments. Of our relations with all 
other states he gives a most satisfactory account. As a means of 
extending American commerce he advises increased steam postal com- 
munication with foreign countries, “and the frequent circulation of 
naval ships in the seas and ports of all quarters of the globe.” This 
last is the only startling piece of advice in the message, and we hope 
no attempt will be made to follow it without careful deliberation. 
As to finance, he recommends the withdrawal and cancellation of the 
outstanding legal tenders, and the recoinage of the silver dollar, with 
such addition to its weight as will make it equal in value to the gold 
dollar. Against the attempt to keep up a double standard he says no- 
thing. His last important suggestion is that General Grant be made a 
“ captain-general,” with a suitable salary for life. 

The most important feature of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is, of course, his recommendations, as coming from a finan- 
cier who has succeeded in his undertakings, and these very considerable 
ones. He estimates the revenue of the coming fiscal year at $350,000,- 
ooo, and the expenditure at $301,554,722, including the payments to the 
Sinking Fund, leaving a surplus of nearly $50,000,000. Without the 
Sinking Fund the surplus would be over $90,000,000. If Congress should 
see in this plethora a reason for reducing the taxes, he recommends 


that all internal-revenue taxes except those on banks, spirits, tobacco, 
and fermented liquors be abolished. $687,350,000 of five and six per 
cent. bonds fall due or become redeemabie in 1881. Fifty millions of 
these Mr. Sherman proposes to meet out of the surplus revenue. The 
remaining $637,350,000 he could meet in part by the sale of four per 
cent. bonds now authorized by law, and which he could sell at a large 
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premium, but there are not enough of them. For the difference he 
proposes to provide by the issue of $400,000,000 of Treasury note: v= 
ing from one to ten years to run, bearing four per cent. intet and in 
lenominations so small as to furnish a convenient deposit for poy 
aving’s; andj lso the issue of H.}00,000,0 90 of bonds bearing three dollar 
and sixty-five cents interest. This would be in all considerably more 
than the amount of the debt maturing next year, but the amount of 
either notes cr bonds to be sold would be left discretionary with t! 
Secretan 

Mr. Sherman reiterates his belief that the a unt of greenbacks 
now in circulation can be kept redeemable at par, but he also reiterate 
his recommendation that they be deprived of their legal-tender qualit 
which he maintains adds nothing to their value Hle justifies his desire 
to keep them afloat, in which he runs directly counter to the re 
mendations of his chief, bv the fact that they save 87,000,00« nnually 
interest, and furi ish a safe and convenient medium of ex Te 
laments the failure of the Government to get more than 35 pet t 
the silver dollars into circulation, and repels the charge of * w - 
ness to silver” by showing that he has offered to pl silver in tl 
hands of the people throughout the country without expense for trans- 
portation. In fact, he seems to have done everything to get it afloat 
except to offer a premium. He now advises, as the best escape from 
the difficulty, the raising of the silver dollar to par with the gold dollar by 
putting 459.3 gra S11\ mto it The effect of this mea t ( 
says, Would be to make our gold and silver coins “the best internat | 
standards of value known.” He does not say, however, in what man- 
ner this would facilitate the circulation of silver. As long as the silver 
dollar is no more valuable than the gold dollar it will be ed 
in home transactions even more persistently than it is now because of 
its bulk and weight. If it were made more valuable, our gold would at 
once take flight to countries in which gold only is a legal tender, while 
all the spare silver of the earth would be sent here. In fact, Mr. Sher- 
man’s way out of the difhiculty has the great merit of honesty, but no 
other. The trouble he is likely to have in satisfying the silver-men 
may, however, be inferred from the fact that one of the chiefs, the editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercfa/, after passing a year in furious promulga 
tion of the passionate desire of the American people for their “ fathers 
dollar”’ in daily use, and their preference of it to gold, now boldly meets 


the failure of silver to get into circulation by asking whether gold gets into 


circulation, whether there is not a great deal of 7¢ lying uncalled for in 


the Treasury vaults? With agitators of this sort it is, of course, hard 
for a finance minister to know how to cde 


Secretary Schurz’s report is mainly devoted to Indian affairs, and 
inspires regret that its author is not to continue for another four years 


to control the experiments begun during his administration, and so full 


of promise and encouragement. He confesses that he at first fell into 
the traditional policy of keeping the Indians secluded and guarded on 
great reservations, but has learned that the shortest, most certain, and 


most humane sclution of the problem lies in making the Indians self- 





supporting as agriculturists and mechanics, and owners of land in fee sim- 
ple, inalienable, however, for a term of years ; in policing them from their 


} -* $F ting heir chil ’ ¢ ! " 1h, 19] al 
own number; in educating their children at distant industrial schools 


at the Government expense; in making them amenable to the laws of 
he Ctate ar Terntory they inhahi ind tl swing inishi blo 

the otate or Llerritory they inhabit, and thus giving a fimshing blow to 
the tribal system. Most of these measures are already in gratifying ope- 


ration, and Congress is urged to take up and cnact bills already submitted 


by the Interior Department touching the ownership and inalienability 


of the land, and the jurisdiction of the local courts. In the past four 


years the agricultural labor of the Indians has been more than doubled 


in quantity and value, the total area under cultivation being last year 
452,738 acres; the Indian freighters have employed this year nearly 
2,000 freight wagons; the number of Indian youths learning trades at 


, 
+} 
the agency workshops has grown in twelve months from 185 to 358. 
The Indian police at forty agencies now consists of 162 officers and 653 
y aj 5: 


privates. Indians have been emploved as brickmakers, housebuilders, 


machinists, and even as foremen, and show no little mechanical apti- 
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imports. Notwithstanding these arrivals, the New York money market 
was stringent to a degree not witnessed f years high as three- 
‘ighths of one per cent. per day, in addition to six per cent. per annum, 
’ P } oe ! 
having been paid for money by stock brokers The b s contracted 
; 
their loans nearly $8,000,000, and even then fell short of bringing their 
credits into proper relation with their resources by the sum of nearly 
$2,400,000. This condition of the money market was due indirectly to 
} , 1 ol, 1 - 
the large legitimate demand for money all over the country, the volume 
of business be unpr nted in amount, and to the expansion ot 
] } " nel a th 
speculation in SLOCKS, ¢ to yreadstuffs, and provisions , and airecti 
to the management of a few large Wall-Street speculators who control 
’ ‘ ' llion f ller r enonoh hold the balance ot 
from ten to fifteen millions Of GoOllars, or enough to hoid the liance ol 


power in the loan market. As a result of the stringency, there was a 





yielding in speculat prices all around, which in turn brought on the 
liquidation of speculative accounts dependent on borrowed money. 
The me: ting of Congress, with the President’s Message and the re- 
ports of the Departments, had little influence on the various markets, as 
the Administration and Cong ire notoriously not in accord on any 
of the business questions subject to legislation, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Administration do not, therefore, surely foreshadow what 
legislation will pass. On refunding, the House is understood to be in 
favor of a long 3 per cent. | vhile Secretary Sherman recommends 
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neither of these propositions. Respecting silver, 


recommends stopping the coinage of 
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than 87 cents, or, that failing, that Congress shall put 100 cents worth 
It is not believed that 


Whether 


} . rreminy 
; should be kept up so as to continue to produce a large surplus to 


’ . . . . = 
of silver, at its present price, into the dollar. 


Congress has yet fully regained its head on this question. 
taxe 


use in extinguishing In Lon- 


the debt, ippears to be an open question. 


don the price of silver closed at 51}¢. per ounce, and here the “ dollar 
of the fathers ”’ had a bullion value at the close of $0.8643. 


The Grand Jury has found true bills against the proprietoi and edi- 


, 4 I, . [ » sle } 
tors of 7ruth for the publication of the Morey letter and articles upon 


it. Itis a pity that Judge Davis's dictum, that to ascribe to General 
Garfield the sentiments contained in the letter, even in a legitimate way, 
would be libellous, cannot be submitted to a jury. If it be libellous to 


1; > in f 
it a candidate is in favor 


say in a canvass tl of Chinese immigration in 


order to keep wages down, editors of newspapers ought to know it. 
Che Chief-Justice of the Irish Queen’s Bench, by the way, has got him- 
sort of » Davis. 


pplication for the postponement of the Land-League trials the contem- 


self into much the same scrape as Judge In refusing an 


plation of Parnell seems to have produced somewhat the same effect 
on him as the contemplation of Hewitt on Judge Davis. He therefore 


byyit 


not only denied the motion, but made a ferocious attack on the defend- 


ints, and substantially pronounced them guilty of the offence for which 


. , ‘ . ¢ , . ~~ | 

they are shortly to be tried before him. Like Judge Davis, he looks on 
himself as a guardian of the public morals, and the bench as something 
in the nature of a pulpit. Che incident has, of course, greatly helped 
the Land-Leaguers, and has called down on the Chief-Justice much in- 


dignation in England as well as Ireland. The worst of it is that it 
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p to deprive the judicial proceedings of all moral weight if the 
Leaguers are found guilty. 

When one reads General Garfield’s speech to the Ohio President il 
electors one cannot help rejoicing that the time for election oratory has 


gone by. The ethical notions he produced on this occasion were of th. 


| most extraordinary kind. He laid it down, among other things, that the 


| 





duty imposed on the Presidential elector to vote for the man designated 


by the party for the Presidency was “the most solemn obligation of 


nce which can be conceived, except that which the God of the 


universe might impose on him.” ‘“ The God of the universe ” has, how- 


ever, imposed on the Presidential electors already certain obligations 


vith which the commands of General Garfield’s “ august sovereign ' 


and “omnipotent sovereign,” the majority of the American people, 


mignt Co 


flict, and in laying down the moral law of their business it 
ld | 


have been well to take notice of this notorious fact. The « au- 


gust sovereign,” for instance, cannot authorize anybody to carry out 


raud, and yet he might readily be led to try todo so. In other word 








1€ Majority is sometimes wrong both morally and intellectually, and 
he is not a good public servant who talks as if this were an impossi- 
ity. Later in the same discourse General Garfield talks of this “ great 
political sovereign having laid his commands upon him, and of his being 
bound by his will and his great inspiration and purpose, as he could be 
by any consideration that this earth can impose upon any human being.” 
We are not sure that we know what this means, but every one must re- 
gret the growing tendency of which it is an illustration to import into 
American politics the terms of abasement in which the subjects of 
Oriental despots have from time immemorial described their relations 
to their political ruler. No good can come to any community from 
iny man’s thinking of himself or talking of himself as the abject crea- 
ture which General Garfield here describes himself. It is, however, 
nade somewhat ludicrous by the fact that if twelve thousand voters 
in New York had vay General Garfield’s “august 
sovereign” and “ omnipotent sovereign ” 


voted the other 
would have “ laid his com- 
mands ’’ on another man, and would have refused to employ the Gene 
ral in any place of trust, and the latter would have been described in 
the newspapers as a misguided and unfortunate person, who was suffer- 
ing the consequence of his own follies. These stump deities are not, 
ufter all, very powerful or trustworthy gods. 


The agitation which has resulted in establishing the Civil-Service 
Reform Association has had its natural effect in encouraging the press 
to speak out boldly and sympathetically upon the subject. We see on all 
sides proof that the advocates of the reform in Congress will not lack out- 
side support for any genuine enactment. Still more gratifying and unex- 
pected was the action of two legislatures during the week, in South Caro- 
lina and Vermont—the former, by the way, leading off—by which the 
Senators and Representatives of those States were exhorted and instruct- 
ed to promote the reform in question. These resolutions were, we believe, 
entirely spontaneous, and would be none the less significant even if it 
should appear that some one member, more zealous than the rest, was 
That would show 
the force of the mere statement of the objects of the reform, which is 
in fact irresistible to all disinterested minds. There was an old custom 
which used to prevail fifty or sixty years ago on occasions like these, and 


really responsible for their introduction and passage: 


which might usefully be revived—we mean the frequent formal transmis- 
sion of the acts and proposals of one legislature to all the others 
in the Union, through the medium of the Governor, for the sake 
of a comparison of views, as, for instance, with reference to a Constitu- 
tional amendment, etc. We hope that the next Legislature which fol- 
lows the example of Vermont and South Carolina, will couple its reso- 
lutions with instructions to the Governor to communicate them in thi: 
manner. 


The appointment of an army officer, General W. B. Hazen, to suc- 
ceed the late General Myer as chief of the Signal-Service Bureau con- 
firms what we said last week as to the prevailing apathy on this im- 
portant subject. In this apathy the President is as much involved, it 
seems, as the public. It is unnecessary to state that General Hazen has 
never been distinguished as a meteorologist or for his relations to sci- 
ence and scientific men, and has had no previous connection with the 
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Bureau which he will henceforth superintend. It will not even be main- 


ined that his qualifications are superior to those of any candidate 


mentioned in the late competition. On the other hand, scientifically 
speaking, he is perhaps inferior to his predecessor only in experience ; 
his executive ability remains to be proved. The motives of his selec- 
tion it is needless to discuss, though the geographical are at least as ob- 
We see what kind of influences can be brought to bear 
on the that General O. O. 


Howard is to displace General Schofield at West Point, undoubtedly in 


vious as any. 
President when we hear credible rumors 


order to secure a “ philanthropic ” administration of the Academy. 


Both the present Comptroller and his predecessor have testified this 
week before the Legislative Committee now engaged in the usual mu- 
nicipal enquiry. They seem to be in but slight accord, and indeed the 
two men differ so completely that their views of municipal administra- 
tion could not be expected to be harmonious. Mr. Green was remark- 
able for his intimate acquaintance with his colleagues’ duties and their 
remissness in the discharge of them, as they themselves were on all 
occasions ready to testify. Since his retirement his interest in city af- 
fairs, it appears from his testimony, has been maintained at white heat, 
and he thinks his successor spends about two-fifths too much money 
by employing unnecessary clerks. Mr. Kelly, on the other hand, is 
anything but a “ marplot,”’ or we feel sure that the //era/d, which has 
for a month displayed great enterprise in investigating his character 
and career, would have discovered it. He is apparently entirely con- 
tent with the municipal status gue, provided his own department be let 
alone, and seems to know rather less and have fewer suggestions to 
make concerning possible reforms in the various bureaus than an ordi- 
nary citizen. His answer to Mr. Green’s charge was that when he first 
became Comptroller he had four months’ arrears of work to get made 
up—which is not satisfactory. The Aldermen are not overpaid, he 
thought, considering the labor they perform—which sounds humorous 
—and the large amounts they have to pay to get elected—which betrays 
a kind heart but really no head for public affairs. 


Mr. Robert Collyer delivered a sermon last Sunday on the “ news- 
paper,” which for some years back has been a favorite topic with 
clergymen, and which they usually handle in a way that calls for the 
unqualified approval of the editors the next day. What was most re- 
markable in the discourse was the indications it contained of the ten- 
dency, now not uncommon, to attribute to the newspaper some kind of 
mystic power, as if telling a thing to fifty thousand persons simulta- 
neously gave it a force or value which it would not have if told to only 
one person—the fact being that in journalism, as in other things, no 
machine has more force than is put into it. If twenty men unite to 
publish a newspaper, their utterances will be the utterances of these 
twent~ and nothing more, no matter how powerful the trumpet through 
which they shout; and it seems to us that the pulpit would in treating 
of the press do more good by keeping the world in mind of this fact 
than by spreading the belief that when a man begins to edit a news- 
paper any preternatural wisdom or grace comes down upon him. 
Journalism is a large business with much capital in it, but it is a 
purely human business, and is conducted on much the same principles 
as the dry-goods business, though supplying an article in more general 
and constant demand, and has nothing more sacred about it, even in its 
loftiest aspect, than any large publishing business. The admiring way 
in which many ministers allow their imagination to play around the 
newspaper press is, however, in a certain sense a returning of good for 
evil, because we doubt if anything in our day does more to bring the 
pulpit into discredit than the newspaper reports of sermons. Précis- 
writing is a difficult art, as every one who has tried it knows, and of 
few compositions is it more difficult to make précis than sermons. As 
the work is done by the reporters, it makes the utterances of the pulpit 
seem vapid and incoherent in a way which, we have no doubt, most 
ministers find mortifying and would complain of if they dared. 


The 


The Germans are still occupied with the Jewish question. 
report of the debate in the Prussian Landtag on what is called the 
anti-Semitic petition has come out, and it can hardly be said to have | 
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a serious sound. The principal figure in it was Herr Stoecker, the 
court chaplain, and one of the leaders of the “ Christian So¢ ialist ’ move 

: 7 : } fs ] x 
ment, which has for its object the ree mnciliation of the Socialists wit! 


Christianity. He seems to be thoroughly in earnest, and yet his speech 


in places sounded like a burlesque, as when he said that in carrying on 
his warfare against the Jews he “ desired nothing but peace,” and he wv 
persuaded that the result of these debates would be peace; not the ( 
and doubtful peace in which they had been living in Berlin until now 
pursued like wild beasts, but the honorable peace of adversaries, wh« 
respect each other and fight with arms of courtesy. As a matter of 
fact, nothing was brought out in the debate against the Jews ey 


cept the fact that they succeed in a remarkable degree in the lawful 


in other 


callings which are open to every German, or, words, that 


they are very useful citizens, and for this, whatever the mortifica- 
tion it involves, there is of course no legal remedy to which a resort 
he best 


would not put Germany outside the pale of civilizatior | 


defence of the Jews in the Landtag was made by one of their own 
cked the 


agitation 


Government 


met 


number, Herr Meyer, from Breslau, who att 


} 


very warmly for giving covert support to the and he 


the assertion that the Jews are becoming dangerous, owing to the 
increase of their number through immigration, by a flat denial of the 
increase. He cited the statistician Neumann to show that during 
certain periods the emigration of Jews had been larger (in propor- 


tion) than the emigration of Christians; that the immigration of Jews 
has not been greater than the immigration of Christians, and that the 
immigration of Jews on the eastern side, that is, from Russia and Poland, 
is smaller than the immigration on the western and northern side. He 
said the number of immigrant Jews in Germany was to-day smaller than 


the number of immigrant Dutchmen and Scandinavians, and finally that 
were 


+} 
Lhie;re 


there were now in Germany only 100,000 more Jews than 
fifty years ago. He met the complaint that Jews so seldom engage in 
any kind of hard manual labor by alleging that the master-mechanics 
refuse to take Jewish apprentices. He warned his opponents 
that if the Germans made race or origin a reason for persecuting the 


Jews, or denying them equal chances in commercial or political 


also 


careers, 
the same weapon might be used against the Germans who emigrate 1 


such numbers to make their fortunes on foreign soil. 


The agitation in Ireland seems to grow, and the practice of “ Boy- 


cotting,” or excluding persons from all intercourse, commercial or other, 


owing to its success in Captain Boycott’s case, and is, of 


is spreading, 
course, likely to be used for worse purposes than the improvement « 


The organization 


rf 
the land tenure, and on people less culpable than he. 
of the Land League, too, is rapidly extending over the country, and is 
being turned to very practical account in uniting all the tenants on par- 
ticular estates in refusing to pay more rent than would be due on what 
is known as the “ Griffith Valuation,” which was made some forty years 
ago as a basis for the rates for the support of the poor, and was ever 
then confessedly much below the value of the land for farming pur- 
union of this the 
of strike which he cannot meet with- 


Of course against a sort landlord has 


no real remedy. kind 
out ruin. The rumors of dissensions in the Cabinet do 
strength, but it is more and more certain that the Irish Land Bill 


poses. 
It is a 
not gain 


to be introduced will be very radical in its character, and will 
lead to the most exciting debates since the Reform Bill. Mr. Par- 
nell’s talk continues to be more reckless than ever, but probably on 
grounds of policy of some kind best understood by himself. A move- 


ment has been started on this side of the water to raise money to send 
General Butler and other American counsel over to defend the Land- 
Leaguers in the coming trials, but we trust the poor men and women 
who will advance the “fund” which is to pay the expense will hold 
on to their dollars; first, because American counsel could not appear in 
! 


iO 


the Irish courts; and, secondly, because if they could, they would « 


their clients no good in a legal way. Their speeches would be stump 


speeches which they might just as well deliver in a hall in Dublin, or 
Whatever effect can be produced on the jury by this sort 
the 


even here. 
of thing will be readily produced by the Irish lawyers; 
jury be at all hostile, “ Ben ” Butler's pleasing manners and appearance 


would certainly not mollify them, 


while, if 
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result has been that, on the whole, the Irish 





obtained a far | irger proporuion ol the larming pre ducts 
of the country than their English brethren, and thus have been much 
more ol luxury The discontent of the peasantry, shoe King as are 
some of the 5 il hich it shows itself, is really, therefore, 
an expression of what seems to be the undeniable economical 
fact, that most Irish farn in only maintain one family in de- 


that. One 


) ) f them cannot even do 
comic of Lord Beaconsfield’s contributions to 


cency, and that a great mar 

politic il 

economy was his assertion at a dinner, when this land question first be- 
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that the y 


system of agriculture; each farm Aad to 


gan to show itself, that there was no getting rid of landlords 


V if 


an essential part of every 


support three persons—the man who owned it, the man who cultivated 


it, and the man who labored on it for hire. This was a good deal 


laughed at, but it was a crude utterance of an idea which until now has 


had a firm lodgment, in a vague shape it is true, in the minds of ninety- 


nine Englishmen out of every hundred. Its falsity has long been apparent 


Db 


here, ever since the peopling of the great West drove the farms on our 
eastern coast out of the grain market. Unfortunate Ireland has long 
furnished a terrible illustration of this falsity, but it would probably 


England, 


} } 


the Liberals, but for the light let in on the land 


lave been recognized in is regards Ireland, as it now 


to be, at least by 


problem by the American agricultural competition. It is this which is 


causing Irish grievan 


es to receive an amount of thoughtful considera- 


tion in England which has never before been bestowed on them, in spite 


‘ 


of the provocation to 


follies of the 


deafness and re 


Land 


selves for the first time in their history whether country gentlemen and 


pression offered by the excesses 
ind 


League. It is making Englishmen ask them- 


absentee landed proprietors are things which a community like Ireland 


can indulge in in its present industrial condition. Of course they would 
not ask themselves this if they had not previously abandoned the belief 
that the three interests in land were part of the primordial foundations 


of human society. 
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stormy 


their general bearing, so that you may be able to estimate aright our present 


; 
and what may be 


DECREES AGAINST THE CONGREGATIONS IN FRANCE. 


PARIS, November 17 


82, 
7, 1880. 


session ot 


the Chamber elected in 1877 has opened in a very 
manner Che facts being known to you I will simply point out 


1 home 


situation 1 


ffairs, expected to ensue from it. It 
be acknowledged that party spirit runs high ; at times it is aroused to 


fury. This exasperation, which is not without danger, may be justly attribut- 


ed to the execution of the Second Decree concerning the unauthorized con- 
gregations. As I have already stated, although in conformity with the letter 


of the French law, the Second Decree was none the less a serious political 





error; t feeli in all other free countries with respect to it was not a mis- 
taken one lhe French Republic had other means at its disposal of contend- 
ing against Ultramontanism, preferable to such as give an appearance of per- 


secution to its proceedings: I maintain that the best of these means was 
to bring forward a new law on associations, making Government authoriza- 
on easily obtainabl y all societies not constantly conspiring wwainst our in- 
Stitutions ; the Government reserving the right of preventing them from re- | 


constituting mortmain 


g property. 


fence of the Government, it must be admitted they could not do other- 


ise than enforce the decrees for the dissolution of non-authorized religious 
order only they should have hastened their execution and struck the blow 


imultaneously, before resistance could have been organized. They would 


° ' 
thus have avoided the scandglous scenes which have taken place in all parts of 
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the country. It is true this delay proceeded from honorable scruples, 1 
Government always hoped the congregations would finally apply for the " 
tl ion required by law, for it must 1 xe forgotten that our so-sty] 

us martyrs at the very outset pl 1 them es in an illegal i 
Beside we must not ex ¢ te their martvrdom t oO ty cea ) 
t ibers retain their yperty and enjoy all th rights as } ch 
They can perform mass in the churel near th on s, and have, in { 
I eived with sumptuous hospitality by the ¢ 10] ristocracy \ 

to relate a familiar little anecdote which will fairly depict the situat 

the mem s of these dissolved communities. I was lately at a Parisian |} 
ter ho extensively patronized by the clergy. I met there a priest ac- 
companied by a monk. ‘The former was buying a cure’s hat for the latt 





instead of his Jesuit’s cap, doubtless with the intention of taking him a 
’ wit ‘* That,” said I to myself, ‘‘ is all the efficacy of these famous De- 
crees of March 29." Was it worth while causing such excitement in Fran 


for a mere exchange of hats, since these monks, whether wearing a triangul: 


uare Jesuit’s cap, will teach the same doctrines, with the addition 
i d I 
more seeming than real. 


} 


toors 


prestige of The scenes which « 


L persec ution 


curred before the convent « when the inmates were expelled have pro- 


duced the liveliest emotion. 


Doors broken open by the hatchets of soldier 





who were obliged to pass through crowds of excited monks forcibly led awa 
by police agents, amidst the passionate protests of their friends—such : 


» doubt combined to cause great exa peration, and even provoke mu 


tion amongst a portion of our population. I persist in thinking tl 


to the interests of the Republic. 


On the other hand, this material resistance in convents turned into stron 
holds is not of a nature to elevate religion in our country ; it is only too ey 
db é ¢ 
dent that these religious bodies made common cause with those political par- 
called i 
; 


when in all our large towns we find by the side of these monks the lead 
of the monarchical coalition, M. Buffet, M. de Broglie, and the most devoted 


ties most inimical to our institutions. How can this be in questi 


—all those who have striven for so many years to bring Franc 
nd the altar? It was: 


Legitimist 
back to the ‘* 


P vist 
rreat mista 
> 


beau régime” which unites the throne a 


£ ke on the part of the Dominicans and Capuchins to seek support 
+1 


amongst the cleverest and most zealous leaders of the reactionary party. B 


so doing time their allies were th 


g did they not show that if at the present 
most inveterate adversaries of the Republic, they had themselves been accom- 
plices in the attempt to restore the monarchy in France? It must not be f 

that with us Ultramontanism is never solely a religious movement 


Hence it 


wrong to suppose that religious liberty alone is concerned in state measur 


gotte! 


but it is a would be 


t the same time invariably a political faction. 


against Ultramontanism, It is no less certain that great uneasiness pervades 


the country in consequence of this desperate struggle between the civil power 
all hearts, and 


and the religious communities. Civil war was kindled in 


was within an ace of breaking out in the streets at Lyons, while at Turcoing, 


in the Département du Nord, blood was shed. The most serious feature of 


the case is the league formed by nearly all the secular clergy in favor of tl 
congregations ; it includes the French episcopacy, and has received the ap- 


prol ation of Pope Leo XIII. 


pected after the execution of the decrees, the struggle will be renewed 


Instead of dying out, as might have been ex 


lently as before ; after a brief delay, the infallible result will be to rai 





the question of the separation of church and state or the suppression of th: 
** Budget des ultes.”” 

Che session of the two Chambers was opened in a stormy atmosphere. 
You know that the Ferry Ministry narrowly escaped being overthrown fo: 
seeming disposed to defer the bill for the reform of the judicial bench 
Many of the judges having in the matter of the decrees passed judgment 
favorable to the congregations, the Republican majority propose certain 
reforms, and, although the ‘* Tribunal des Conflits ” subsequently took from 
their jurisdiction the decision on acts of the Administration, the Republican 
majority are not satisfied ; at any cost they wish to suspend the irremovability 
of magistrates in order to get rid of such as are attached to former parties. 
The 


ly chance the Cabinet has of lasting is the impossibility of replacing it if M. 


The Ministry was only saved by yielding to the will of the Chamber. 


on 





Gambetta intends to await the next election before taking office. One would 
think that the Republican majority ought to feel the necessity of union in 
presence of the exasperation of the Right. No one who did not witness the 
scene enacted at the expulsion of M. Baudry d’Asson can form any idea of 
the species of delirium tremens which characterizes the Monarchist and Cleri- 
cal parties. M. Baudry d’Asson had been temporarily excluded from the 
Chamber in consequence of an insulting remark respecting the Government, 
the expulsion being in conformity with a formal article of the Regulations, 
which was ratified by vote of the Chamber. No one was surprised that this Ven- 
dean Nimrod, accustomed to chase wolves and boars, as narrow-minded as he is 
fanatical, should endeavor to make a futile resistance, but what exceeded all ex- 


pectation was the share gentlemen bearing the highest names—marquises and 


dukes of the old French aristocracy—had in exciting instead of pacifying him, 
they themselves collaring, like carters, the soldiers in discharge of their duty 
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I was present at the meetings of different clubs during the Commune, but I 
heard such furious clamor as rose from benches of the Right during 





never 
this wrestling match. Vainly do the Royalists try to exculpate themselves by 
I] the resistance made by Deputy Manuel and the Left, during 
Restor tion in 1523; there is no an: logy between the two cases, The vote 
expulsion against Man uel was an arbitrary one, contrary to the Regulations 
the Chamber. His sole offence consisted in having expressed his opinion 
moderate terms. His resistance was passive, for, seated on his bench, he 


waited the armed force which was to remove him. Neither he nor his 
friends seized the soldiers by the collar or tore off their epaulettes, as did M. 
Baudry d’Asson’s party. This vielence, perpetrated by those who pride 
mselves on being pre-eminently conservative, shows how deeply political 
ssions are stirred at this moment. ‘The discussion of M. Buffet’s interpel- 
tion in the Senate furnishes us with another not less conclusive proof. M. 
Buffet, a serious-minded man, once President of the Cabinet Council, did 
hesitate to stigmatize as a crime the application of the Decrees of the 
ogth of March, amidst the frantic applause of the Right, whose white hairs 


istled up like so many war-plumes. Minister Ferry was hooted and almost 


insulted. Looking on at this outburst of pent-up feeling, one could not re- 
frain from regretting more than ever that M. de Freycinet did not succeed in 
carrying out the pacific policy he expounded in the senatorial tribune in the 
dist ussion which followed M. Buffet’s interpellation. One could not help ac- 
knowledging he was right when he asked the executors of the Second Decree : 
‘What new friend have you made for the Republic?” The Ministry car- 
ried the day in the Senate as in the Chamber; but this victory is no solution 


of the crisis, and the country is still greatly disturbed. E. 


VICTOR HUGO'S ‘L’ANE.’ 
PARIS, November 12, 1880. 
bikers passion for books, or bibliophilism, has never been so intense as it is 
now in France. There is an old society, called the ‘‘ Société des Biblio- 
philes de France,” which is constituted on the same principles as the English 
This society of the Bibliophili 
minores,” who call themselves modestly the 


’ ‘ 


‘* Philobiblion.’ ‘majores”’ is now rivalled by 
a new society of the Bibliophili 


‘* Société des Amis des Livres.” Both societies publish books from time to 


«ee 


time, but the new society has devoted itself more particularly to the class of 
modern writers called the ‘‘ Romantics,” in contradistinction to the old 
**Classics.” It has published and illustrated with much luxury Mérimée’s 
‘Chronique du temps de Charles IX.,’ Henri Murger’s ‘ Vie de Bohéme,’ 
and a novel of Théophile Gautier’s. There are only a hundred copies printed 
of these editions, and they are all numbered. The next volume which is 
likely to be published by the ‘‘ Amis des Livres” is the ‘ Orientales’ of Victor 
Hugo. The great poet has given his consent; the illustrations will be the 
work of Gérome, or, if he cannot undertake this modest task, of M. Benja- 
min Constant, who has made a reputation for himself. by some very remark- 
able pictures of Oriental life. 

It is not rare to hear something of the high prices obtained in the sale of 
great libraries for the princefs editions of the old writers of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, or seventeenth century, and for some of the illustrated works of the 
eighteenth century. Till a very recent period this search for first editions had 
not extended to the present century; but the ‘‘ Amis des Livres” having 
made it their object to bring to light the first editions of the ‘‘ Romantics,” it 
Was soon ascertained, to everybody's surprise, that some of these are already 
as rare as the rarest books of the old times. There are many reasons for it. 
Lamartine, for instance, when he published his first ‘ Méditations,’ had only 
a thousand copies printed, as his editor, not finding the ‘ Méditations’ dans le 
gout du jour, would not print more. These thousand copies were almost all 
distributed by the poet himself to his friends, the newspapers, the reviews, 
etc.; many copies were thrown away, many spoiled, many lost, in conse- 
quence of all which you cannot secure a good copy of the ‘ Méditations’ in 
their first edition without paying a very great price for it. We call a good 
copy an unbound copy, with its original paper cover and with its margin en- 
tire. The paperof these first ‘‘ Romantic” editions is of good quality, much 
better than paper nowadays, and as books these are generally good books, 
well printed and carefully corrected. The fonds of a Romantic collection 
will consist chiefly of the original copies of the works of Lamartine, of Victor 
Hugo, of Alfred de Musset ; to these you may add Théophile Gautier, Pros- 
per Mérimée, some works of Stendhal, of Balzac, and of Madame Sand. 

It is incredibly difficult to form such a collection, as there is no biblio- 
graphy of the ‘‘ Romantics.” A few catalogues of public sales can give you 
some data on the subject, but so far nobody has done for them what has been 
so ably done in the ‘Bibliographie Corneillienne,’ in the ‘ Bibliographie 
Racinienne,’ in the description of the works of Régnard, of Marivaux. We 
are no longer content with a dictionary like that of Brunet; we wish to 
have for each great writer a complete description of all his works, in the origi- 
nal and successive editions, made ‘n his lifetime and under his supervision 
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very difficult in 


which there is a real difference in the text. 


I am afraid there will never be any difficu 
4 Victor Hugo has tried to do what Samson 
against the Philistines. The ass is now 1 
and of ignorance ; the ancients were more just to him. 
was almost sacred among the early Semitic races 
an ass in the old Milesian 
and in the ‘ Metamorphosis’ of 
animal in the Old Testament endowed by miracle with t 
We find the ass in the mystic 
angels, the shepherds, and the magi ; 


the infant Jesus to Egypt ; we 


ass a sym)ol of this triumphal enti 
provinces which represents the ass conversing 
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The ‘‘ Feast of the Ass” 


was performed, as the Passion is now played 
ried a new-born child on ass adorned with 
he church, and tl 


famous hymn of Peter of Corbeil : 





The ass was conducted before a 
of the mass the priest, instead of singing ‘‘ Ite missa est,”’ 


‘ter hihinabit ”’ 


* answered three times ‘* Hinhat 


Such ceremonies can, of ¢ 
There is even now every year a *‘ Mass of Saint Hubert” 
ly, where hounds have been kept from time immemori 


as to bring the oldest dog 


"of Victor Hugo appears 





Ile enters into 
science with which he has be 


of candid, instinctive, 





pedantic, vain, windy science. hrase in ponderot 





poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
Hugo's imagination is always prodigious, though it may be 
of him ‘‘ quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” Fancy, forinstance, with him 
one of those great libraries of old, in which the smallest pamphlets are 
found with the heaviest vere they are, like mummies in 1 
worm-eaten and covered with dust—the great works 
s lueurs, des visions, des song 
1¢ les morts mettent sur le 








This great cemetery is suddenly put in motion; the day of the last judgment 


The little pamphlets, the small books take 





begins for all this dead thou 
aux pédants redoutables ” 
s in which the theology and 


throw themselves like insects on the massive wor 


old world are buried. 


¢ plains l'infortune qu'une puce escalade 
la puce, agitant son stylet radi 








le et se nomme Voltaire 





human soul from all the knowledge 


which has enslaved it ; he looks for the natural man under the pedant. 
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sings in verse the charm and purit sings the inspired genius 
> i ¢ Db Bb 


which is persecuted by science in authority—Socrates, Galileo, Campanella. 
like ‘L’Ane’ cannot be analyzed. It is more like a dream than like 


am in which the notions of time and of space ar 





My sensations when I came to the end of it resembled somewhat 


those of a traveller who has been in a railway carriage for three 


three nights in succession. What can remain 
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per used to co t to conventi sa delegate, and generally spend election day at the | 
been admired | with tickets in my hands. I do not consider myself any part of the ‘‘ M 
: , | chin however, for I never i t myself in the distribution of offices 


if C. Bes iw vot ticket and do it openly, often work against this or that ¢ 
' = " 
| didate of my n party, and have never held any office except the undesi: 
it le { one Of insp tol of elections for two or three vears: } | 


working of the } 


elections than he i 


ce in this town 








remotest degree re 





lachine to know how mu 


itements. I think you will see from the abo 
il to give an unbiassed opinion as to the amoun 





, and I can state of my ow: 


sembling the wholesale cor- 


; and from what I know of 


ywhere, not even in tl 


There ar ’ 


most prey ull, 





If General doubtless, more or | votes bought and sold every election in very count) 
very glad h in the Stat I have two or three times seen transactions at the polls th 
] | looked sus yusly like bribery, but nothing that I could positively identify 
M I I st th or four times I have been appr n who wanted som 
thing for their votes, the proposition tally being that I should ‘set up tl 
<7 ot } drinks.”” Once at a town election in the spring, when national politics wer 
| not involved and there was a struggle between two prominent men for t! 
1] tion of supervisor, I heard it stated that a good deal of money was used 
utter of | but ist have | 1 done in a very quiet way and not at the polls. 1 
l 1eoretical | would much more easy to use money then than at fall election, when 
i { offi | every 1 $ name | political preferences are down in tl u rs bo« 
i t! \ iat tl for el han 
ered t] - Phe nearest approach to anything like bribery committed by the regu 
Under the Con- | <« umpaign organizations of the parties in this town consists in hiring influen- 
good behavior, if I | tial laboring men of large acquaintance to stand at the polls all day long 
South ind peddle tickets, receiving wages therefor. Except sometimes at town 
tes tween the ! elections these always belong to the political party that hires them. At the 
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ex r 1 in this lar ( r { 
R lican party hired I hi | ) 1 ] 
llars for y's work. I< f mt § 
I w tl tl ot t I pul t c 
ssed t h my] nd I have f 1 my] , which 
ts I ll 1 t lad to show to ‘* M, ¢ ‘ ( I t 5 
yok them If any ve we I rht f they w y |‘ 
e individuals with private funds. But I t be t] Ud 
vere bought . ' in | \\ ' 
Myo n pfiva opinion 1s that some vet \ r, eing ‘** M, ¢ pag ; ; 
enness, has been ‘ stuffi him,” to us lang ¢ ! lie | ] | ! } | 
en grossly imp lon hit f or else he 1 ‘ im] ng upon y ! t lar I ‘ 
ve in my time se 1. good deal of illegal t t I é tol L« 
h, on the part of men not turalized, or not ‘ t re ents of | °° P 
listrict, or who had made bets on elect r rt ( I he | ! 
ve once or twit lso 1 somet ve! non the ] of | to ve tl £ t 

nployer Ch lL not briber re tl rous off t t] In Ul t 

] el tion laws in this l V Li char ] i 3 Wa ! d DY t . { 

the defeated part er elec n, 1 mean rely that the party t] I ’ 

vant to pr » the public a plausible « t having had \ : 

enough I 

But i M. ¢ ” statements are in any re his duty ery ( I offer { 

It is absurd for a refon » sit down and whine t ruption, as he « G bol 

vhen the remedy is in his own han Let him go before t next ¢g ( { \ \ 

jury of his county and procure the indictment of me of the offenders, o1 . in 

t let him make the attempt, and then I, for one, will listen to his | - ( I 
tations with less incredulity than at pre t A; a rl ers, finally 
WESTERN } \ n I of the 1 Lati 
] | 7 ; 
DR. KAPP AND THE GERMAN CONGRESS OF POLITICAI ‘a 
ECONOMISTS parcane stds ing ; : 
| ‘ ‘ , O ; 
lo THE Epiror or THe NATION: of Euro] ith Breadstuffs.”” 1 lik 
Sir: Within the last week I have received ten different American papers, | Ing | very vy defended by Messrs. H { ] 
partly English, partly German, which all with more or less vehemer ee Ol mously adopted. I myself did 
qu te childish rage assail me for having treated the last Congress of German were dist uis! 
Political Economists, held from October 21 to 24 in this city, ‘‘to a lugubri- | the subject. J | Ve-1 I may 
; ; .F oak Piel : ‘ 
I Kicker 1 of t I l) l ( 
é 
, 
t ! he | s 
fit | 2 { 
| Ay ‘ 
‘ t { ¢ er 
lu pied ) l t 
| United States, the new : 
‘ fit 
} 
7 l 
| 
the late liberal German legislation from 1867 to 1878, by doing awav with tl 
usury laws, the laws binding a man to the soil or throwi g impediments } ” : ore ' : 
the way of his removing from one place to another, by destroying the last f ‘ 7f 
remnants of the cuilds and other medizeval rules. Ii has nothing to do with | other ] e \ { 
the politics of tl : day, but confines itself to the discussion of social and - ( n r \ 
nomical questions. In past years it has met in almost all the large « j 1 t Hs | : 
Germany, and this year it held its session in Berlin for a second al. | A 
though the immediate i1 e of the Congre has ceased e Bism : 
new protective poli y, its indirect we ght in mouldit r pub opinior 1 « | 1] : 
ail matters of economical and social legi on is still very t In Berl 
from 225 to 250 economists, the majority of whom were Germans, had as- ! 
sembled, but Austrians, Russians, French, and others took part in the pro- | 
ceedings. Among the to; iscussed I will mention ‘‘ Emigratio 
Colonization” and ‘‘ The y of Western Europe with Bre t 
is in the tel phi despatches to th United S st \ to ! 
been conf ded On the former su ct I had » rey | I 
resolutions, drawn by me, were almost unanimously ad ted 4 : ‘ MEAT } . 
. ay - RMAN GRIMM’S tures { he, t No, 639 
**T, Emigration is one of those great features whose influence has } Ol » a im 2 tcw nce, t Li 
felt for centuries in the life of nations, and which are sufiiciently explain. | new « ] ti lated by Sar Tk nd A 
ed by the real or supposed contrast of the bodily wants and political or ’ f lw | 
spiritual aims of the individual with the temporarv « omical, i ire san ae | : 

d political condition of mankind in general. It 1] its origin in an i at faa Son Mr. J ’ p : 
pulse which h pread the blessings of civilizati ! tivated . ' as, de sade stvocedly - . 
tries, and has promoted the progress of humanity. j ment, whether i I . ] 1 I Lo7' ) 
convenient or inconvenient t respective govern re \ ( i Wan Mv \ . ‘ } 
ence more or less felt at different times, and cannot 1 pl nted by pol Houghton, M ( ‘ ( the woc of tl 
measures, coercion, or by difficulties thrown in its way. There is onh é oY ’ v h } rves front ‘ with , 
way to avert it—that is, by granting to the individual a space, as l ted ¢ cn , . ’ , a 
possible, for the development of his intellectual and economical faculties, by | © of | sap inter itspea i hoe ean 
making his country so dear and sacred to him that he need not turn hi xylography. \. C, Armstrong & Son offer an edition of the camplete 
thoughts and steps to a str s e t ‘ Lis 1 six volumes, well « h printed and taste- 

‘* IT. In consideration of the present state of the trade of the world, w \ loth, at the! price of $7 5 Phe set is 1 m with the 
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uW pu Hallam and Lamb.— Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
have | } ed f Father Hennepin’s ‘ Description of Lou- 
j ! Dr. J G. She with note explanatory nd defen- 
| f riginal maps and t view of Niagara 

t Vi for 1880 | een bound in two 

for r convenience in | ili 1 reading. It 1 the bound 

f vribnes Vont/ which cor to us from the same publishers, 

t | need neither of description nor commendation.——Mr. Lawrence 
Bucklev The is, 40g W. 20th St., New York, solicits subscriptions to the 
rd part of his ‘Genealogical Notes,’ concerning the pedigrees of the 
Chom Chew, d Lawrence families.—— Edwin Arnold’s new poem, 
Che [liad of India,’ will be begun in the January number of the /z/erna- 
tio» Revie he indefatigable compiler of the .Vation Index has also 
epared on the same ‘neral plan and published a ‘ Supplementary Index to 
the Atlantic Monthly’ (Bangor: (Q. P. Index), and announces as in press an 
ndex to the /uternational Review s in preparation, indexes to Lippincott’s and 
Scribner's, for which he icits subscriptions in advance ; and in MS., await- 
r sub riptio t $3 sufficient to guarantee the cost of printing, an index 

to articles on history, travel, philosophy, literature, and politics contained in 
the he st l ngli h, Ger nan, nd French collections of e says, etc.——We hope 
all railroad presidents will be constrained, if they are not readily persuaded 
in the interest of morality, to imitate the example of the New York 
Central Railroad Co., which has forbidden the sale of low and_ inde- 
cent literature on its trains, pointing out the objectionable papers by 
name, and intending, we trust, to keep its list revised and enlarged to 
meet evasions. We do not know why the great news companies are not 
under obligation to draw the line somewhere ; and by and by we may have 
the police authorized to take cognizance of what is exposed at the news-stalls, 


rhe Loyal 


is the first made from Tamenaga’s romance, 


\ correspondent writes that the translation of Ronins’ 


which we noticed two weeks ago 
and that, therefore, our comparison of it with a previous version in English 


We should perhap 
Vation) was from the Japanese of Chikatsu Mon- 


is misle ading. have stated more explic itly that the latter 


(reviewed in No. 575 of the 


zayemon,——Prang & Co. have issued the four Christmas cards for the de- 
signs of which prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 were awarded last year. 

—Apropos of Eber 's ‘Egypt,’ Mr. A. J. Butler writes from Cairo to the 
London Athenaum that the engraving of the Alexandrine Pharos in that 


work revives his surmise that this famous structure ‘‘ served as a model for 


architects,” and thus became ‘“‘ the origin of the minaret,”—— 


Mohammedan 
1 the solution of the smoke problem in our great cities 


I very one interested 


hould read Dr. Siemens’s account of his device in Wa/ture for November 11. 
A recent French work of some literary as well as historical importanc« 
Paul Lacroix’s ‘ Madame de Kriidener, ses Lettres et ses ouvrages inédits.’ 
—An undertaking which must attract all students of the history of French 
Protestantism, well as students of history in general and lovers of art, is 
the reproduction in heliogravure fac-simile of the copper plates in ‘ Les 


Grands Scénes Historiques ’ of the artists Tortorel and Perrissin (Paris: G. 


Fischbacher, 33 rue de Seine), They are contemporaneous illustrations of 


the course of events during the 


doubly memorable 
Hand-Atlas (B. 
dinavia, North 


the 


70, and are 
Part 20 of Stieler’s Modern 


Westermann & Co.) has for its three maps Russia and Scan- 


perseculing epoch of 1559-1570 





as records and as pictures. 


(America (wholly new), and Australia, which shows in a strik- 


ing manner spread of discovery and civilization since the last edition. We 


have received also two supplementary numbers of a splendid map of the 


Mediterranean, to be completed in eight sheets, and so liberally construed as 


to extend even tothe Persian Gulf. Railroads and steamboat lines receive 


particular attention. The American Water-Color Society will open its 
fourteenth annual exhibition at the Academy of Design on the 24th of Janu- 
Works will be received from January 10 to 


iry, and close on February 23. 


January 12, but those in black and white are no longer invited. The Secre- 


; 


tary is Mr. Henry Farrer, 51 West Tenth Street. An autographically illus- 


trated catalogue will be prepared as heretofore. 


—One seldom expects the text of holiday folios to be anything but subordi- 
nate to the plates, but the Rev. M. G. Watkins’s ‘ Pictures of Bird-Life in Pen 
What 


say about a dozen British birds—the robin, reed-warbler, 


ind Pencil’ (Cassell, 
the 
nightingale, blackbird, oriole, wren, etc.—does not pretend to be original, 


but is pleasantly gathered from the writings of various naturalists, checked by 


Petter & Galpin) is an exception to the rule. 


author has to 


| each bird 


personal observation in most cases, and is planned to show how 


figures in poetry, legend, and folk-lore. The designs are by Giacomelli, 





are well known, and are on a large scale, with usually 
ceful 
xy at a stride to less ambitious undertakings, we take up the holiday edi- 


‘ 
S 


whose bird-drawing 


picturesque and gn accessories. The work is beautifully printed. 
Passin 
tion of Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair Women,’ published by James R. Osgood 
& Co. Besides the heavy paper and decorated cover the special attractions 
consist in illustrations engraved under the direction of Mr. A. V. S. Anthony. 
Th Mary Hallock W. H. Low, C. S. Reinhart, F. Diel- 


irtists are boote, 
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man, A. Fredericks, and others who present their conceptions of the various 








women besung. There is nothing inspired about these and nothing striking 
about their execution. We should say that they were badly ‘edited 
‘The Teacher’s Dreamin,’ by W. H. Venable (Putnam), on the other hand, j 
more valuable for its illustrations than its poetry, which is of the simpl 
character The former are by H. F. Farny, and some of them are ver 


happy, both in design and execution. 


—‘ Bibliomania in the Present Day in France and England’ is the tit! 
of a neat 


edition of 250 copies by J. W. 


brochure, translated from the French and published in a limited 


Bouton. It gives an account of several re- 
markable book-sales in Paris and London, with prices of the most important 
The 


French parentage of the book is conspicuously noticeable in the circumstancy 


works, and, where obtainable, the prices reached at previous sales. 


that almost a half of it is taken up by the Didot sales, the proceeds of which 
The larger portion of M. Didot’s library (in num- 
The little 
notice is one from which the amateur collector can gather instruc- 
It is set off with a 


exceeded 2,250,000 francs. 
ber of books but not probably in value) is yet to come to auction, 
book under 
tion ; nor will it fail to interest the veteran bibliophile. 
portrait of George Trautz, and contains a notice of that famous Paris book- 
binder which the reader will wish had been more extended or might be ex- 
tended in a second edition. ‘Trautz was a true artist, and his binding adds 


hundreds, even thousands, of francs to the price of a book. He was original 


and inimitable ; the merest tyro in binding recognizes his work at a glance. 
wo hundred volumes are as many as his workshop supplied in any one 
year ; but each was impressed with something of the master’s individuality, 


The distinction of Knight of the Le- 
gion of Honor was conferred upon him in recognition of his artistic deserts. 


for no two of his bindings are alike. 


—A few weeks ago we printed a communication from Ann Arbor, telling of 
i paper on civil-service reform read by the Rev. C. G. Howland before the 
Michigan State Conference of Unitarian Churches, and of the steps taken by 
the conference to have the paper repeated as a public lecture and printed and 
spread broadcast as a tract. We are glad to learn from the St. Louis Congre- 
gational Herald, of Nov. 5, that the Missouri Congregational Association, at 
its session of Oct. 15, listened to a discourse from the Rev. E. B. Burrows on 
‘“The Relation of the Churches to Political Reform,” for which its thanks 
were voted, together with resolutions which deserve to be quoted entire as an 


example to similar religious bodies as well as to the clergy individually : 


‘* Resolved, That the Civil-Service Reform of the nation is a problem of 
vital and urgent interest in its relation to the public morality and honor, and 
to all that, as Christian citizens, we hold dear. 

** Resolved, that we protest against the political doctrine, ‘To the victors 
belong the spoils,’ as criminal and dangerous, threatening the very founda- 
tions of our liberties. 

‘** Resolved, That, recognizing the need of an awakened Christian con- 
science in this matter, we suggest for the consideration of our approaching 
National Council whether it ought not to make an emphatic utterance upon 
this subject, that the delegates of this body be instructed to bring this 
uggestion to their notice.” 


and 


—Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,”’ which met with such unprecedented 
success last season, has evidently lost nothing of its popularity, for, both at 
the public rehearsal and the second concert of the Symphony Society, Stein- 
way Hall was crowded with enthusiastic and delighted audiences. The two 
performances were, however, in no respect an improvement upon those of 
last year; on the contrary, in many points they were inferior, especially in 
the solos, which, with the exception of Mlle. Valleria’s A/argaret, were un- 
satisfactory. Great expectations were entertained of Mr. Henschel’s A/ep4is- 
topheles, which made his rendering all the more disappointing when it was 
found that he had undertaken a part for which he was altogether disqualified. 
The music is too low for him, and his voice has not sufficient weight to con- 
tend against the overwhelming effects of Berlioz’s orchestration. The bright- 
est and most characteristic number of the whole work, the celebrated serenade 
in the third part, where Berlioz produces with the full string orchestra, in for- 
tissimo pizzicato, the effect of a gigantic mandolin accompanying the voice, 
was almost spoilt by Mr. Henschel’s unsuccessful efforts to make himself 
heard, and by the unreasonably fast tempo with which Dr. Damrosch took 
In one number only, the beginning of the seventh 
” which is written in a gently-moving tempo, and ac- 


this admirable song. 
scene, ‘‘ Fields of Roses, 
companied by most delicate combinations of string and reed instruments, did 
Mr. Henschel have an opportunity of displaying the delightful qualities of his 
Still less suited for his task was Mr. Frederick Harvey, to 
Mr. Harvey’s voice is 


voice and school. 
whom the difficult part of aust had been entrusted. 
powerful and of fair quality, but it is entirely unschooled. 
plorably out of tune, his notes come from his throat instead of from his 
But, even if it 


He sings de- 


chest, his intonation is uncertain, and his phrasing inartistic. 
were possible to overlook these defects, it was evident that, whatever Mr. 
Harvey may achieve in a different class of music, Faust, and Goethe, and 
Berlioz are altogether beyond the limits of his intelligence and artistic educa- 
ang Afargavet with her habitual unaffected grace and 


tion. Mile. Valleria 
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She was in excellent voice,;and was, so far as the soloists were 
Dr. 
issembled an imposing chorus of over five hundred voices. 


charm. 
concerned, the redeeming feature of the evening. has 


They are in an 


Damrosch 


,dvanced state of training, auguring well for the great work which their con- 
juctor is now preparing for the musical festival to take place next May. 
Che rhe 
‘rring strains of the old Rakdéczy march, with Berlioz’s wonderful instru- 


DS 


work of the orchestra was in most respects excellently done. 


mentation, were rendered with great fire, and the fine and delicate qualities 
of Dr. Damrosch’s string orchestra showed to great advantage in the whis- 
perings of the ‘‘ Dance of the Sylphs” 


Will o’ the Wisps.” 


and the grotesque ‘‘ Minuet of the 


—Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele”’ has been three times repeated since its first pro- 
duction last week, and the public interest in this remarkable work has not 
The last performances, both as regards soloists and chorus, showed 
much improvement. Mephistopheles, not Faust, is the leading role ‘of the 
opera, and Sig. Novara fills it with great effect. 


abated. 
His voice is of consid- 
erable compass and flexibility, and fully equal to the great difficulties which 
the part presents. He is, moreover, an impressive and accomplished actor. 
Campaninti and Mile. Valleria seem to have made the characters of Faust 
and JJargaret their own, and are as interesting in this new version as they 
are in the same parts in Gounod’s opera. 


—A St. Louis correspondent calls our attention to a singular piece of lite- 
rary appropriation committed by Mr. George Meredith in the October num- 
ber of the /ortnightly Review. 
report of it, with a little book published in Germany a year or two since, and 


Our readers are familiar, at least by our own 


much noticed in that country, called ‘ Meine Beziehungen zu Ferdinand Las- 
salle,’ by a lady who called herself, from the name of her first husband, 
Helene Racowitza, born Von Dénniges. The book is a description of how 
she became engaged to Lassalle, how the engagement was broken, and how, 
in consequence of this, the lover lost his life. Its accuracy in details has 
been questioned ; but there is no doubt that the account is substantially true, 
and it is so obviously the expression of passionate feeling and sense of injury, 
simply and tersely described, that the reader’s sympathies are at once won 
Mr. Meredith has taken this brief but pathetic and 
amatic story, and, without the least acknowledgment, made it the basis of 
one of his fantastic tales. 


and retained to the end. 
dr 
Not only are the numerous personages in the fic- 
tion and the memoir identical in character and in their relations to each 
other, but whole pages of conversation and incident are transcribed without 
change, except the substitution of Mr. Meredith’s turgid, affected, and pedan- 
tic rhetoric for the simple narrative of Mrs. Racowitza. We can find room 
for but a single instance of the similarity. The original reads (Lassalle 
speaks): ‘‘ No? A negation, then, is the first thing that I hear from you! 
So that’s how you look, that’s you? Yes, this agrees with what I had fancied ; 
this is right.” Helene then turns to look for her hostess (the scene is at a 
party), when he puts his hand on her arm and says : 
know each other already. 


‘It is unnecessary ; we 
You know who I am, and you are Brunhilde, 
Adrienne Cardoville, the fox Korff told me about—in short, Helene?” The 
ae So, then, is a con- 


following is Mr. Meredith's version : You are she! 


tradiction of me to be the commencement?’ . . . She gazed for her hostess. 
‘Why should we two wait to be introduced ?’ said he. ‘We know one 
I am Alvan. You are she of whom I heard from Kollin : who 
Lucrezia the gold-haired, the gold-crested, wise as_her sire; Aurora 
breaking the clouds—in short, Clotilde !’” It is small abatement of the 
offence that Mr. Meredith, in his second instalment, adds the sub-title, ‘‘ A 
New Version of an Old Story,” and lets it be known through the Athenzum 
whence he got his material. 


another. 
else? 


—aA good work has been done the past summer in the libraries of the 
monasteries on Mt. Athos by Professor Spyridon Lampros, of Athens. These 
twenty monasteries, the oldest of which were founded by Constantine the 
Great, have been, in times past, the residence of many learned monks. Their 
possessions and privileges were protected by the Turks, and the whole penin- 
sula became a monastic republic, free from all outside interference. The 
spirit of learning, however, passed away, and during the first part of this 
century the ignorant monks repeatedly filled their purses by the sale of books 
and manuscripts from their old stores. With the revival of national spirit 
the sales happily ceased, but the jealous residents have refused to scholars even 
the privilege of freely examining what is left. Dr. Lampros, who had studied 
in many of the libraries of Europe and had brought to light some records of 
the medizval'life of the Greeks, was, in 1877, appointed University instruc- 
tor in Greek history and diplomatics. Desiring to make a full exploration of 
the treasures of Mt. Athos in the interest of the learned world, he secured from 
the Greek legislature a vote of approval, which was followed by the promise 
of material aid from the Government. A hearty commendation was obtained 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Bishop of Salonica, and other 
Greeks of Turkey. Three university students were engaged to join in the 
work, and also a Swiss artist who had been drawing-teacher to the king's 
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With 


these helpers he sailed to Athos last June and was cordially received at 


children, and would aid the professor in his studies of Byzantine art. 


Karyae, the capital, by the council of deputies, who ordered for him the most 


ample facilities in every monastery. He improved his advar *s, went 


everywhere, and, finding the libraries and archives in the neglected condition 





previously repcrted, he encouraged the monks to inimediate reform 
cially did he look up the manuscripts, which he cleaned, sorted 


labelled and catalogued. 


i spe- 
, and finally 
In five libraries only had a catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripts been attempted, and it was complete only in Batopedi. Here is 
found that choice codex of the geographer Ptolemy which was reproduced in 
fac-simile in 1867 by a Paris publisher. In the archives of the several monas- 
teries were found the original parchments, sealed with golden seals, contain- 
ing their charters and grants of land from the Byzantine emperors. Some 
of them may be forgeries, but even the genuine are judged by the professor 
of less general concern than previously supposed. The formal parts are in 
phrases familiar to the readers of such documents, while the mass of names 
of places have value only for the topography of Mount Athos, the two penin- 
sulas to the west, and the islands of Lemnos and Thasos, 
chiefly lie. 


’ 


their lands 
They may some time be printed, along with their other archives, 
by the monasteries themselves, when they have the means, as has been done 


where 


already for the monastery of Panteleémon by its Russian patrons. Professor 


Lampros’s report to the Greek legislature gives only the outline of his labors, 


but he promises particulars hereafter, 
with interest. 


They will certainly be looked for 


—An important contribution to the literature of proverbs | 


ws recently ap- 
peared in Italy, 


We allude tothe four voluines of Sicilian Proverbs collected 
by Dr. Giuseppe Pitré, and forming vols. viii.-xi. of his ‘ Biblioteca delle 
Tradizioni Popolari Siciliane’ (Palermo: Pedone Lauriel), the previous vol- 
umes of which are devoted to popular songs and tales. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of the work may be gained when we say it contains, in more than 
eighteen hundred pages, thirteen thousand Sicilian proverbs and nine thou- 


sand five hundred parallels from the various dialects of Italy. In 


n addition 
possible, the Greek, Latin, 
and Biblical adages and maxims which are either the sources of the Sicilian 


to these, the collector has given, wherever it wa’ } 


proverbs or throw light upon them. The collection is preceded by an ex- 


haustive treatise upon proverbs in general, with an examination of the 


OTl- 
gin and history of the Sicilian proverbs, followed by a bibliography of collec- 
tions of proverbs in the Italian dialects. Besides the proverbs, which are dis- 
posed in ninety classes, there are three appendices containing three hundred 
proverbs from the Lombard colony in Sicily, a number of poems dating from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries made up of rhymed proverbs, and, lastly, 
popular tales illustrating proverbs. The work ends with a glossary of twelve 
hundred words of most frequent occurrence. ‘The proverbs show the Sicilians to 
be a sober, industrious people, with an intense love for personal freedom ; of 


7 he 


on the priests 


political liberty they have, of course, had no experience until recently. 
proverbs on women are marked by Oriental malice, while those 
have all the license of the Middle Ages. Pitré has very properly, we think, 
confined his comparisons to Italy, but even a cursory glance will show that 


Embo- 


dying as they do the results of man’s experience, it would be strange were 


proverbs, like popular tales; are the same, in the main, in all lands. 
they not everywhere more or less alike. Still, enough new material will be 
found here to render the collection valuable and interesting. The book is well 
printed and reflects infinite credit on the indefatigable collector and his enter- 
prising publisher, from whose press have issued so many works illustr ating 
the history and literature of Sicily. 


—In mechanical skill our best map-making establishments show no in- 
feriority to the best European, but, owing to the low condition of geographi- 
cal science in this country, American cartography, when applied to the 
production of general atlases, falls lamentably short of that of the Old 
World. We 


have before us two German works which might serve as models in point of 


This deficiency is felt both in the family and in the school. 


execution and of cheapness—‘ Andrée-Putzger’s Gymnasial- und Realschul- 
Atlas,’ ea. Ws 
Bielefeld and Leipzig by Velhagen & Klasing ; the one costing three marks, 


and Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas ’—both published at 


the other one and a half—say, 75 and 37 cents respectively. The first is a 
narrow folio with heavy brown paper covers, embracing no less than forty- 
eight maps, of which more than a third it would not enter into the head of 
our school-geographers to introduce in their atlases, even such as the Northern 
and Southern Heavens, the Moon, the Earth mapped according to rainfall, 
Volcanoes and Coral Islands, Ethnography, Religions ; and such maps as 
Gen. Walker’s ‘Census Atlas’ 
to make us familiar with, ¢.g. Density of Population, Average Temperature, 
There ire, of 


course, separate physical and political maps, and if those on the smaller 


(bettering the German example) have begun 
etc., etc., these last being confined to Europe and Germany, 


scales are somewhat meagre in names of places, there is a partial compensa- 


tion in side-maps, with a general effect of clearness. 


the 


The judicious use of 


colors is well shown in land and water demarcations of Switzerland. 
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lt I s of mo 1 pol y t adherence to the t 
he \ f party may be open ion, but no one can doubt t! 
r called upon to paint English political life in the latter half of t! 
i f t 
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‘ f net 
my hic 
rt | 
1 1774, 
W l 1 
with the candor and plainness perfectly compatible with keen admiration 
Mr. T: lyar ry remarkable literary gif 
tI { of the ‘ Early Ilistory of Charles James Fox,’ if considered 
! writer, may be described as an historian of the school of Maca 
| s no disct to Mr. Trevelyan that he should show himself to 1] 
prof dly fluenced by his uncle’s modes of thought, principles, and ev 
prejudices, Unfortunately he lacks a quality in which Lord Macaulay was, 
l ll really great historians, pre-eminent: he has not the gift of narrati 


from one end of his last book to the other there is the most singular and di 


th ng want both of dates and of arrangement. ‘To narrate a series 
events in a natural, simple, anc clear order is no doubt a difficult task. It 
certainly a task which Mr, Trevelyan has not yet proved himself capable of 
erform It would be unfair to compare him with such a master in tl 
rt of narrative as his uncle. It is not unfair to compare him with Lord Stan- 
hope, and we venture to say that any one who puts the ‘ Early History 
Charles Jai or le by side with Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt’ will 
that | 5 pe ¢ ls Mr. Trevelyan as much in the capacity for orderly 
narration as Mr. Trevelyan excels his lordship in vigor and effectiveness of 
tyle. It is, again, painfully apparent that Fox’s last biographer has neve 
appreciat 1 the charm of simple and direct statement of plain facts, | 
k of a simple thing in simple language seems almost beyond Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s powers. One may further add that of the spirit of research, such 
nimates the best of modern historical students, Mr. Trevelyan gives no 
proof whatever. He undoubtedly possesses a much more minute acquaint- 
ice with the memoirs and the lighter writings of the age with which lh: 
deals than any person can boast of who has not made the period his special 
st ly. But persons who, like the present writer, m ke no pretence to spe- 


cial knowledge, may yet venture to assert that Mr. Trevelyan has in the 


main drawn for his facts on authorities such as Burke, Walpole, and Boswell, 
hose | ks are the common pro} ertv of educated gentlemen, To have 
unearthed the betting-book at Brooks’s is to make a certain contribution to 


the stock of general information. It is the main fruit of Mr. Trevelyan’s 


\ defect which lies leeper than the deficiencies we have mentioned is 


want on Mr. Trevelyan’s part of that sound judgment and insight into the 


bearings of facts which are at least as much needed in an historian as in a 
\ trifle exhibits tl defect as well as, if not better than, a matter of 

port: ‘‘Mr,. Parkes’s memoir has,” writes Mr, Trevelyan, ‘‘ vir- 

ially set rest the controversy that once promised to be eternal.” The par- 

ticular ‘ ntroversy ” referred to is the dispute as to the authorship of the 
letters of Junius. There are probably few of our readers who do not know 
that Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s assertion is opposed to the most notorious facts. Wh 
ther Fr is was or was not the author of the celebrated letters is a point on 


which a prudent man may well hesitate to pronounce any opinion whatever. 
Al! that cautious persons will venture to say is that a somewhat better « 

] | made out for Sir Philip Francis than for any one of the hundred and 
against him. But every one except Mr. Trevelyan 
knows that the controversy is not closed. The publication of the very bo 


life to a dispute which has caused more waste of 


tion of an unimportant riddle could possibly 





repay Phe that Lord Macaulay attempted dogmatically to 
l he c } as every one except Mr. Trevelyan recognizes, 
the attempt ended in failure. One may add that, curiously enough, Mr. 
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Ministry ended in failure, and Mr. ‘Trevelyan in putes this failure to th the author's early cleverness t ’ i 
inherent vices of the royal policy, and states that on the accession of Chatham merely introductory to t adv s of } 1 Y 1 My My 
to power ‘‘the King’s theory of wh: try ought be was t te mes erne il = val \ 
under the most favorable possible 1 Ss ‘against the theory of vent » lor c for \ t 
Burke.” If the statement were correct, the experiment might certainly b ordinary family in which My t Ss; t » Foes 


held decisive ; but Chatham’s illness deprives us of all opportunity of kno Neuchatels (t] Nex itels evidently repr t te virt | 


ing whether George III. might not under the guidance of Chatham have wealth of all tl Rothschilds), v 


achieved 6 | king a success as he later achieved by an alliance with Chat- nd the intimate friend of the \ = 

ham’s son. It is, at any rate, characteristic of Mr. Trevelyan not to per f comple ( t and bstar ley W \ 

that the break-down of Chatham’s health hardly proves the sound f | and then reminded by the ior of c | 1 of My lier 

Burke’s theo reer, but the t \ ‘ , , t ' 
The instances we have given, and others which were easy to collect. to be impressed by it. In sucha] sel is in ia ch 


will convince candid readers that Mr. Trevelyan lacks something of those | about and not seld made, and Myra, whos { 


judicial qualities which are essential to historical greatness, and this want, | vance the fortunes of her brother and rescue the family { 
combined with the other defects we have noted, prevent him f1 t present to which they have fal S t i] I r, asked 
taking rank among that band of historical narrators of whom his uncle is | Marriage by no less a person than | LR i Palmer 
nearly the most eminent. Yet even the necessary severity of fair criticism | Myra imm« tely accepts Lord R 
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BEACONSFIELD'S ‘ENDYMION eaten , s sais bined 
bs Arle t \ I i 
\ CONTEMPORARY of 7 lrollope, of Georg l { | 
L\ Eliot, the Earl of Beaconsf 1 to stand in is ( f Endy é P< 
; apart by himself, and to be neit! f any of th So t first fatally s I hich his path we 
far as style goes, it must be admitted tl 1e has in literature, sin politics,a — k tt et will not prove to real ol and \ h entirely at 
4 distinct style of his own, although he se of it in ore variety 1 thor’s 1 l wand Che ' ‘ id En- 
of ways and for various purposes. y his novels were put tor- dvmion, whether he wants mone vy, otnice, or a wile, as tain to get what he 
j ‘ By the Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons ] \ longs for as we are to t r the pag vhich advance him in his happy 
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ne Minister of 








I | | rt} t undeniably flat | fact, there is no plot that des rves 
t 
Endymion are ime some of ther eing cl te! 
{ tem ry j i ye the creati of the author's f \ 
Pp ER a ea nd M eall 
I ! Ne ne 1 he ti wilde vein, 2 wo 
le pur] in life, but without any other individuality of ny 
. ©. t h npse of her at page 17, where the twins are thus de 
| Th rh only eight years of age, a most unchildlike self-possession 
t ished them lhe expression of their countenances was haughty, dis- 
dainful, and supercilious Cheir beautiful features seemed quite unimpas- 
ioned, ind th Vv mo ed s if th ley expected everything to yield to them.” The 
ene is at the dinner-table of their parents, and these charming children 
were ‘soon engaged in negligently tasting delicacies,” while Myra ‘‘ seemed 
apparentiy unconscious of any one being present except when she replied to 
those who add ed her with a stare and a haughty monosyllable.” When 
the Ferrars family lose everything and go down to Hurstley to live, Myra says 


little during the journey, ‘‘ but an expression of ineffable contempt and dis- 

med permanent on her countenance. Sometimes she shrugged her shoul- 

rs, sometimes she raised her eyebrows, and sometimes she turned up her nose.” 
When she accepts Lord Roehampton she thus explains the matter to a friend : 
‘Lord Roehampton has every quality and every accident of life that I delight 
in; he has intellect, eloquence, courage, great station and power, and what I 
ought perhaps more to consider, though I do not, a sweet disposition and a ten- 
der heart, There is every reason why we should be happy—yes, very happy.” 


rom these little glimpses of Myra’s character one would hardly suppose that 


Endymion’s sister would display, whenever put to the test, all the most ad- 
mirable qualities which can distinguish a woman. But this is precisely what 
she does lhere is no real cohesion or consistency among the different ex- 
hibitions of her character that are placed before the reader. ‘They are all 
accidental and meaningless. Endymion is the hero of romance he was 
understood fifty years ago, with some slight modifications and improvements 
suggested by Lord Beaconsfield’s experience of life. He is moved through 
the different stages of his career by unconcealed wires, a veritable puppet in 


of the author In 1s he would 


have had in an old-fashioned rom 


the hand ‘ad of having startling adventures, 


as we have said, noth 


so that if he 


nee, he has, ing but a 


succession of brilliant strokes of good fortune, had any individu- 


ality there would be no opportunity for its display. It is hardly worth while to 


go through the other characters in detail. Most of them have been suggested 


by real people, but by means of anachronisms and the blending of the different 


characteristics of identi- 


tic 


two people in one the author has managed to make 


ation in many cases difficult. Prince Florestan, with his charming man- 


ners, his fondness for amateur sorcery, his mother Agrippina and his position as 
pretender, is, of course, Louis Napoleon, but he is recognizable by these ex- 
ternal accidents rather than by any development of his character. Barbe 
is the only approach toa real character in the book. This is apparently Lord 
Beaconsfield’s revenge for ‘‘ Codlingsby,” and an amusing eres it certainly 
is. Thackeray is dead and gone, and, though a great deal has been written 
bout him, little is known or has been made public of his early life and private 
character. This fact certainly gives a splendid opportunity to an enemy. 


Thackeray once overwhelmed Lore Beaconsfield with ridicule in one of his 
Prize Novels, and now that he is in his grave and that there is no one who is 
likely to come forward to take up the aie’ or him, the author of ‘Con- 
ingsby’ comes forward to the footlights to tell us a few of the real facts about 
this once famous man. The facts are, it seems, that Thackeray was a hideous 


f 


mass of envy, pretence, and snobbishness, and that he could not open his 
mouth without letting all these qualities be seen. Lord Beaconsfield has al- 
ways had a great success in characterizing the weaknesses of his enemies, and 
he has never used his chance to a greater advantage than in the case of St. 
Barbe He has of course greatly exaggerated them. In real life a man 
like St. Barbe would hardly succeed in associating very long with gentlemen ; 
but as a piece of forcible exaggeration of possible traits of character the pic- 
ture is well drawn. 


construction of this novel would show the 
haste, The 
, apparently in such a way as will make the na 


of the 


inconsistency, 


A minute examination 


most extraordinary and recklessness. events are 


strung along one after another r- 


ration easiest to the writer, much as they might be in nonsense verses, and the 
characters are introduced, without much relation to the events, for the mere 
purpose of exhibiting the author’s stock-in-trade. The effect of such a career as 


Lord Beaconsfield’s cannot but be to make him despise his public, and a 
good-humored contempt for mankind at large is transparent in all his later 
writing. He is, as we have endeavored to show, without any place in literature 
pr yperly so called. Phe peculiarities of his style are chiefly defects, his 
characters generally libels or nonentities, his construction defective and 
his plots worthless, yet he has actually succeeded in making himself ap- 
parently the most popular novelist of the day. In intrinsic interest there is 
no sort of comparison between the nove Is of Lord Beaconsfield and those 
we will not say of George Eliot but of Trollope. It is unsafe to predict 
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ut in all probability Trollope’s books will be taken as pie of the English 
life of to-day when the very names of ‘ Endymion’ and ‘ Lothair’ are lost to 
he world. Yet the appearance of ‘Endymion’ is a great literary event 
kK re published of the characters, statements are made of the history of 
th omposition of the work, and the enormous price paid by the publishs 
for the copyright is telegraphed all over the world as a matter of publi 
terest only second in importance to dynastic changes and revolutionary 
movements of suffering populations. There must be some explanation of 
this, and the explanation, we fancy, lies on the surface. It is not simply that 


Lord Beaconsfield is the only prime minister of modern times who is also 

novelist, but that he undertakes to describe in his books the interior life of an 
whose 
All 
been known, is fundamentally snobbish, and it is to 
late Minister The 
ce which has a slight acquaintance with and a deep interest in the lives 


ristocracy which is still very exclusive, and whose doings and sayings, 
characters and lives present subjects of interest to a vast reading public. 
the 
this 
audien 


world, as it has long 


universal trait that. the Prime generously panders. 


and doings of aristocratic and political people in England has enormously 


I 
increased within the last twenty-five years. In England a whole press has 


sprung up, the avowed object of which is to furnish detailed information 
with regard to it to the ordinary reader. It is precisely the same function 
which the leader of this aristocracy, if he can be called so, has taken upon 


himself in his later years. He has never been or pretended to be a very 
scrupulous person, and he has no real reason to like or admire the aristocracy 
which he has fought his way into with tongue and pen. They have helped 
him against their will to political power; there is no reason why they should 
not help him to other things, even at their own expense, and it is at their ex- 


pen 


read 


se that this clever adventurer has been all his life living. People really 


‘Endymion’ for much the same reason 


If we 


edited by Lord Beaconsfield, the parallel would be complete. 


such novels as ‘ Lothair’ and 


that they read a ‘‘ society journal.” can imagine a ‘‘ society journal’ 


HILLEBRAND’S GERMAN THOUGHT.* 


| N addressing an English audience, in its own language, the author of these 


nouncing the En; glish tongue to be the most precise and subtlest of instru- 


lectures conciliates, at the outset, the good opinion of his hearers by pro- 


ments in the hands of those who inherit it as a birthright, and by conceding 
to Englishmen the proud position of holding, at the present time, the intel- 
lectual leadership of Europe. Those who heard him must have listened with 
satisfaction to the frank acknowledgment, 
that the 
sprang up in 


from a learned German scholar, 


the stage is fast becoming absorbed by the current 


generation now on g 


which England twenty years ago, and that the mental atmos- 


go 
phere of England is the mental atmosphere of cultivated Europe. The six 
lectures contained in this volume make no pretension to original research, and 
in considerable part they have already been presented to the public in various 
contributions of the author to French and German and English periodicals. 
They do not even pretend to be a complete survey of German literature for 
the period which they cover. Confining himself to a discussion of the intellec- 
tual movement of Germany from the middle of the last to the middle of the 
present century, the author seeks simply to trace the general course of thought 
Germans have opened for themselves, and which they have com- 
In a word, it is the in- 
tellectual standing-point of Germany, as compared with other nations, which 
brought before us, in the limits of half a dozen lectures 
only the outlines of the subject can be traced. 


which the 
bined with the whole movement of European culture. 
is here Of course, 

Starting with a recognition of the essential unity of medizval civilization, 
the lectures give a brief but lucid sketch of the successive contributions made 
by different European states after national languages and national life had 
become discriminated. Italy first came of age in the Renaissance. Then 
followed the great Catholic reaction, in which Spanish influence, for a time, 
predominated. During the seventeenth century England led the way in the 


ation of nature and her laws. As Spanish dogmatism was succeeded 


by Engli h empiricism, so in turn the latter was followed by French ration- 


investig 


alism, which, however, was less a protest against the English movement than 
But while the French effected the intellectual emanci- 
1 for Germany to protest against the absolute 


a continuation of it. 
pation of Europe, it was reserved 
rationalism of France, and begin the work of restoration on a sounder found- 
ation than that laid by Spain. 
duce into European thought the idea of Organism. 


The great service of Germany was to intro- 
By this new contribu- 
tion modern speculation, in every department, has been profoundly modified. 
It was first elaborated in Germany, and it is the principal aim of these lec- 
tures to show by whom this work was done. 

The author places the beginning of the German movement at the time of 
the Seven Years’ War, w hich first roused the nation to new life after the cen- 
tury of intellectual stagnation that followed the Peace of Westphalia. With 

* ‘German Thought from the Seven Years’ War to Goethe's Death. Six Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain May and June, 1879. By Karl Hillebrand.’ New York: Henry 
Holt & Co 
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this date as a point of departure, the great work of restoring and advancing 
German culture was achieved by three generations: the generation of Klop- 
stock, Kant, and Lessing; the generation of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller; 
nd the generation of the Schlegels, Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, and Schel- 


Since 1825 the leading schools have simply repeated or contradicted 
| 


ideas of earlier thinkers. 
With this conception of the 
lern thought, it followed as a matter of course that a very large space 
Herder, by 


verrates Herder as a writer; on the contrary, he declares that the author of 


distinctive service rendered by Germany to 


hould be assigned in these lectures to The lecturer no means 


the ‘Ideen’ was neither classical nor finished, that he was pompous and 


diffuse, that his composition was loose and fragmentary, that his reasoning 
all these deduc- 


lacked firmness and his erudition solidity. Yet after making 


tions he does not hesitate to ascribe to Herder an importance which he does 
At first 


doubt, will surprise many of his readers, and be likely to provoke their dis- 


not ascribe to Lessing, or to Kant, or to Goethe. glance this, no 
sent ; yet the reasons which the author gives for his opinion must be accepted 
as conclusive. For Herder, more than any other, was the prophet of the 
new dispensation. He had the soul of a seer, and it was as a seer that he 
worked so powerfully upon his contemporaries. By opposing synthesis to ana- 
lysis, spontaneous impulse to conscious action, organism to mechanism, de- 
velopment to creation, he applied a wholly new principle to theology, history, 
and poetry. Though he remained in a certain sense always a youth, and 
was never able to cast his speculation into any definite form, no man ever 
number of fruitful seeds. 


and 


scattered abroad a greater 


£ His very defects only 


made his influence more immediate decisive. His unmethodical ima- 
gination reunited what the cold, rational analysis of the preceding century 
had put asunder. His reign, though in the strict sense not a long one, mark- 
ed a revolution in thought. It may be summed up in the maxim that all the 
products of humanity, laws, constitutions, religions, poetry, are a collective 
work, the 


have established reputations by developing new sciences have simply followed 


result of a union of all faculties and all forces. Later writers who 


out Herder’s fundamental thought. ‘The two principles on which he laid 
such emphasis, of organic evolution and of the entireness of the individual, 
lie behind them all. The author dwells at such length upon Herder, not on- 
ly for the reason that till lately his influence has not been sufficiently ac- 
knowledged, but also because the way was opened by him which was followed 
by the third generation of the founders of German culture and by the great 
scholars who, early in this century, revived the historical sciences in Ger- 
many. 

The pre-eminent position assigned to Herder among German thinkers is 
the striking feature of these lectures. While the great service of Lessing in 
founding the literary independence of Germany is fully recognized, little is 
said of his influence as a thinker, and even Gocthe is represented as simply 
expanding Herder’s maxim that, as man is the highest link in nature, he has 
for his task simply to understand what nature aims at. The speculative meth- 
od of Kant does not come within the scope of this survey, but only his way 
of looking at life and history. Between the views of Kant and Herder there 
was an antagonism which is still felt in the intellectual life of Germany, and 
in the opinion of the author the moral and political ideas of the great philo- 
sopher were not German, Hegel is not reckoned among the original thinkers 
of Germany, but is relegated to the subordinate position of being a mere for- 
mulator of other men’s ideas. ‘The most severe treatment is reserved for the 
Romantic school, whose maxims the author denounces as a caricature of Her- 
der’s profound principle of unity, and whose practical ethics he severely con- 
demns. But we can do no more than commend these admirable lectures to 
the attention of all students of German literature. 


CABLE'S ‘THE GRANDISSIMES.’ * 

"T°HE author of ‘ The Grandissimes,’ instead of following in the beaten track 
of character-analysis trod by the latest and youngest of our magazine 
writers even, makes a diversion in favor of the old romance. Nevertheless, 
in painting the Creole life of New Orleans at the beginning of the century 
he has in effect broken new ground, and, as the soil is rich, one’s first impres- 
But, rich 
‘ The 
In- 


deed, considering his sensitive appreciation and executive skill, and consid- 


sion is that he has contented himself with merely overturning it. 
as it is, it needs an artist to exploit it with the success shown 
Grandissimes, 


in 





, 


and Mr. Cabie is a literary artist of unusual powers. 


ering too his nativity, his appearance just now is almost to be called sensa- 
tional. The peculiarities of Southern men of letters are so well known that 
to advert to them pointedly is not only to wound an amour-propre singularly 
alive to criticism, but is to be guilty of platitude. Yet the appearance among 
them of a literary artist is surely not to be lightly passed over, Southern 
art having hitherto appeared nowhere but in oratory, and modern oratory, 


if art at all, being in any but the most highly humanized societies so de- 


* ‘The Grandissimes : A Story of Creole Life. By George Cable." New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 18&0 


The Nation. 


| 


| 


41% 


based as to be perilously near parody. Mr. Cable not only has the artist's 
aim of producing an effect rather than of giving vent to personal emotions 
but he has the artist’s sense of the importance to that end of good workman- 


+ ; } ; } 
ship, and one is equally impressed by his absorption in his subject and his 


contained, concise, and unrhetorical manner of setting its att 


ractions before 
the reader, The result is inevitably the happy one that the reader shares his 
enthusiasm before he suspects its existence, and—as we have admitted—is led 
into referring the merit of the book to its material. Onthe whole, one fi \ 
reflects, however, this is the homage a work of talent always exacts it is 
entirely probable that the actual Creole m/tew in 1803 was as prosaic as actuality 
always appears till the chronicler arrives with his magic lense The poetic 
vein in Mr. Cable is well developed and defined, and the picture he ¢ ures 
up from the old Louisiana levees and swamps is steeped in sentiment. It 


has an atmosphere and fragrance quite its own through which it 


a 
itself and its +] 


ommunicates 
meaning palpably to the senses. Long ago, in 
and. the 
came from France and founded their families and the rivalry 


le twilight of 
iar Gi 


etween them ; 


the Louisiana day, the ancestors of the Grandissimes 


pions 
the seed of the former became as the sands of the sea-shore, while the latter 
after a brief period of prosperity in numbers, dwindled ste 
women were left. 


One of these, a widow, marries the head « 


simes, her daughter a stranger who is not even a Creole, and thus the De 
Grapion name dies out completely. ‘The two who unite at last the families 
so long hostile are the hero and heroine of the book, Aurora is pure Creole 


Honoré, by force of intellect and character, rises out of the Creole st 


stratum of 
sloth and lays firm hold on the things of the modern world. Intimacy with 


an ardent German-American just come to New Orleans, plain-spoken and 
; ; J » pl poken ang 
inelastic as his parentage and having the intolerance of ine xperience for 
Creole prejudices, assists him; he uses Frowenfeld as a flagellant his goad 


and probably cares little if the other fancies himself a successful mission 
ary. the 
persona, though he manages to win their Creole hearts before the last « hapter 
the 


hangs the pall of slavery, and the picturesqueness at once and the impos-ibility 


Frowenfeld is so regarded, at all events, by the rest of dramatts 


to an extraordinary extent. Oven action and characters of the story 


of a society founded upon absurd but heroic devotion to an exaggerated no- 
tion of the wisdom and necessity of caste, form the theme of the novel. 


What a clever writer to whom it is familiar ground can make of this may 


be easily imagined. } 


Those who followed it as a serial we heartily advise to 


reread it consecutively lest they miss some of its excellences, 


If this dis- 
closes a suspicion of the vicious serial fault of ending chapters with suspense 
the other hand the 


greatly emphasized. 


on singleness and totality of its in pression are naturally 


For one thing, the genealogies, which may have seemed 


confused heretofore, not only clear up but add an important element to the 





general effect ; you feel the ancient and honorable character of the Grandis- 
sime and De Grapion ancestry, appreciate the strength of the family feelin; 

: : 3 ‘bh 
better, excuse its concomitant excesses more readily, and, perhaps more than 


the 










all, through appeal of this hazy past to the imagination get a guicke1 


sense of the reality of 


the different persons who have emerged from it. ‘The 
pedigree business is beautifully done, too. It recalls the similar portion of 
‘Henry Esmond’; though, since it does recall Thackeray, that is enough to 


suggest that it is a trifle too beautifully done, and to remind us that Mr. Ca- 
ble at times displays a rhetorical over-refinement, consisting in a rather play- 
ful assumption of the reader's information on ¢ elucidated 


Everything is cleared up in due time, and you don’t mind being 


some point to | 
further on. 
mystified, of course, but the uncertainty is annoying ; the narrator « 


have the air of 


omes to 
caressing what he has to tell, of fondling it and letting you 


1! 


get glimpses of it, but retaining it long and handing it over wholly to your in- 


spection at last with wistful regret. This shows respect for what he is en- 
gaged upon, but it is a kind of esprégderie that is essentially not admirable and 
is plainly something to be outgrown, It is proof of the care which Mr, 


Cable has bestowed upon his work; but it is a needless one, since there 


nowhere a negligent touch to be noted, and other faults of a similar kind 


testify to an excess of finish, grateful enough if one thinks of its rarity in Mr, 
Cable’s literary entourage, but On the 


other hand, it is obvious that in general its results must be good ; Mr. Cable has 


a blemish in itself like any other. 





in such measure the gift of language, is so felicitous in point of pure expres- 
sion, moreover is so clearly a born story-teller and is so evidently in love with 
his subject here, that one rightly attributes to his scrupulousness in execu 
tion the happy impression the book leaves of more than justifying by its ma- 
rhe Louisiana 
landscape, the warm New Orleans Jate afternoon when the Creole world is 


airin 


terial the affectionate sympathy with which it is written. 


g its courtliness and pride in the plazas, the Nancanou and Frowenfeld 
interiors, and the dozen situations which develop the ‘‘ laughable, pathetic 
jumble ” of Creole character, are suffered to make the reader’s acquaintance 
quite of their own accord, apparently ; and so nice is the author’s art that we 
hardly notice his several introductions, which means, of course, that they 
} 


have been in the best taste. 


It would be doing ‘ The Grandissimes’ an injustice, however, te imply 


that it is only a charming picture cleverly painted. 


It deals with graver ele- 





) 
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Mr. King s ‘ Tale of t shor 1 Ocean ; or, The Heir of Kilfi 
ye). ' ng w Son) i urately enough described by th preta 
W 1 to ‘the x incidents with which the tal ound 
nd ‘contains materials for a full- 1 novel Both in boy 
f nture din full- 1 novels, however, ¢ itially th I 
! n told so often that it is over-confidence to bespeak attent 
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for t ‘ ring, of which, moreoy the absurd improbability would 
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Of the English, too, of Mrs. Mol rth’s ‘A Christmas Child’ (Macmil- 

) e ( r ly pt l pral , but we do not consider thisa storv for cl 
iren, in the preper sense, t ie u 

ne who can make plain th é 
perplexities into which it som ’ 
I i 
mony with the religious mot of l 
ccount 
( er and quite orthodox are Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s ‘ Parables from Na- 
ture’ (reprinted by G. P. Putnam’s Sons). They are a sort of Christian 
' . 1 7 1 : 
Evidences for the young, but not m that, and can be recommended as 
: , ; : ; 
in moral discipline even to parents who are far from sharing the author 
er 1 to Darwini n, ind who ar ready to concede that man is not the 
entral figu 1 the universe. Mrs. Gatty has a distinct gift for fabulizing. 

I ‘Story of a Dog,’ by N. D’Anvers (Lippincott), is well calculated to 
ntertain small child, and is characterized by a fair amount of humor and 
' Pee 1 we as c 4 2. a4 . + 
ngen Che English of it (it was written on the other side of the Atlan- 
c) is a little careless. 

\ refined and pretty phantasy, ‘What the Blackbird Said,’ by Mrs. 

ms oe : ; 

Frederick Locker (Routledge), is a an ry introduction to British 

, : : 

birds. As such it would be the bet 1 greater number of illustrations 
Its occasional ‘* hard words 1ggest the advisability of having a very young 
' } P rs, a8 - : u abe s 
child listen to the reading of it, for the first time at least. The Blackbird 
learns a lesson of contentment and faith from the Robin and from an old 


> 1 4 . ¥ 
Rook, whose quotations from Scripture are perhaps the most novel feature 


iel to his ‘Around the Yule Log’ of last year. 


ni 
ni 


is e- : ‘ 
perspective, especially when bi 


ee ae Me ee at sate —_— 
cott's choice of a ballad for his peculiar illustrations is this year 


Jovial Huntsmen’ (Kkoutledge), which in some degree imposes 





st reveals the master. 
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limitation which, as the poet says 
y could have contrived a greater variety of action and in- 
imbecile trio who ‘‘ hunted, an’ they hallo’d, an’ they blew their 
usual full-page cartoons in color, with outline 
rown ink, among which last o still remarks this designer’s nice 


There are the 








| ly id stretches of country are to be rep- 


Mr, Caldecott’s humor, too, shows no falling off, 


ard Markham makes his second contribution to the Bodleyite 


snile literature in ‘ Aboard the AZazvis’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), a 








The scene is again laid in 


iescription of which region the author may be 
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PERSONS AND PLACES, 
Supplementing the Volume on 


COMMON 





The N. VY. 7rtdune says of it 

/t t rie in clear and picturesque lan- 
Mae sf f ¢ prominent man of ancient 
ana / md ina compact an ndy vol- 
ume of 950 pages covers the entire gcroun /t is 
profusely illustrated, and will be as useful to adults 
for handy reference as profitable to youths for 
leisure reading and study. Itis furnished with an 
index, and under the general head of * Story’ will 
found references to articles explaining all the 
characters of mythology and folk-lore. The volume 
is uniform with the CYCLOPADIA OF COMMON 
THINGS, and forms with it a complete young folks’ 


library 
rhe price Ww ill be $3 50 
HENRY 
AN 


HOLT & CO., New York. 


IMPORTANT ART-WORK 


A Flistory of Painting, 


ANCIENT, EARLY, CHRISTIAN, AND MEDI-EVAL. 


the German of the 


and Dr. 


Sidney Colvin, 


From late Dr. Alfred Wolt- 
Woermann. E 1 by 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine 


Arts in the University of Cambridge. I 


mann Karl lites 


irge 


8vo, with numerous illustrations, cloth, $7 50 


half-morocco, $10 50; tree-calf, $15. 


Popular in Style 





‘The style in which the work is conceived is popular rather 
th la t standard of treatme s not thereby 
lowe Phe cl ‘ execut S unexceptionable ; in typo- 

res rk, and all the minor details of a well-made book 
< s slight« The tions are one hundred and thirty 
six in number, 1 incl fac-sit sof many of the most valued 

I i { cl in eva rt ston Traveller 

( man tn its Tho AWHESS 
n s t SS t itis German without the 
dr t which us the historical works of the scholars 
tha ati rt hors do not belong to the Dryasdust 
fa i” 


lhe Best Manual. 


All this combi im 


t reference ok on th 


ukes Woltmann’'s work the best manual 


history Of painting in 


the Eng- 


I work as is the first half of a great treatise broad 
as art itself in pe, rupulously faithful in treatment, and 
f 1 upon scholar the profoundest and most admirably 
balanced V. 3 ening fost 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
755 Broa , New York 
AUTHORS OR BOOK PUBLISHERS desiring my Alphabeti 
Record of Books, issued Oct., 1878-Nov., 1879, price @4, can 


remit $1 cash and 


33 


orth of their books at retail prices 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Philadelphia 
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The Zigzag Books. 


In less thar e vear there have been sold of 
them THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, and 
the demand is still unabated. 

GET THE BesT JUVENILE Books. 
Zigzag Fourneys tn Europe. 
Zigsag Journeys tr Classic Lands. 
The most elegant, instructive, and successful 
American Juvenile Books ever made. Each, $1 75. 


, 


The Original Chatterbox. 


rhe most popular and largest-selling Juvenile in 
the world. $1 25 


| The Carleton Serves of Fuventles. 


Consisting of ‘‘ Winning His Way,” ‘“ Following 


the Flag,” ‘‘ My Days and Nights on the 
Battlefield.” By Charles Carleton Coffin, 


‘ 


author of ‘The Boys of '76,’ ‘ The Story of 
| Liberty,’ ‘Our New Way Round the World,’ 
| etc. 3 vols. 16mo, cloth, in a neat box 


Babyhood. 


(For the Youngest Children.) 
| this beautiful book, with a chromo cover in 
thirteen colors. It is pronounced the most 
artistic cover ever produced in this country. 


$1 so. 


» 93 75- 


A new edition of 


live Mice 7m a Mousetrap. 


An entirely new and original book, by the author 
of * Babyh« od.’ 


Du kens’s ( Aild’s England. 


Popular edition. An entirely new edition from 

new electrotype plates made and printed at the 

‘* University Press,” large type, fine tinted 

paper. I2mo, 24 illustrations, cloth, black 
and gilt, $1. 


| Dickens's Child's England. 


Holiday edition, with 1oo fine illustrations by De 
Neuville, Emile Bayard, F. Lix, and others. 
I2mo, cloth, bevelled and gilt extra, $2 50. 


SI so. 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
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The undersigned offers for sale the following, in 


| perfect condition : 


| White's Shakespeare. 
Litt! 
burgh, 12 vols 


Boston : e, Brown & Co. 


Evo, $ 


1857-66. Large paper, half-Rox- 
(Only so copies printed.) 


Spedding's Bacon. 


Riverside Press. 1¢¢ Large paper, half-Roxburgh, 15 vols. 8vo, 


Sto Inly 50 coy 
The bea 


either of them seldom 


| Lrving’s Life of Washington. 
New York: G. P. I 
gto, 


es printed 


ity of each of these editions is well known. A copy of 





occurs for sale 


itnam & Co 
(Only 


Large paper, cloth, 
now v ery 


1855-59 


5 vals Sso 110 copies printed, and 


scarce.) 
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Suggestions for Holiday Gifts. 


A New PorTroLio oF PROOFS FROM 
SCRIBNER and ST. NICHOLAS. 
Fifty proof impressions of choicest recent pic- 

tures from these magazines, laid loosely in an ele- 


gant Case, [he most valuable and beautiful col- 
lection yet made of modern wood-engravings. Sey- 
eral of the pictures printed in tint. Price $5 
Edition limited to 1,500, of which one-third wer 
ordered from England before issue. No _ proofs 
sold se p irately. 
‘THe WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS ST. NICHOLAS’ 
is a grandly illustrated Holiday book, costing only 
thirty cents. First edition, 105,000 ; the most beau- 
tiful issue of a child’s magazine ever made, con- 
taining an operetta, capital Christmas stories, ete. 
ST. NICHOLAS BOUND VOLS. 

Volume VII. (1880) ready, in two parts, 
elegantly bound in red and gold, contains 1,000 
pages, and nearly as many original wood-engrav- 
ings. Price $2 50perpart. Last year’s edition was 
entirely exhausted before Christmas. ‘* The best 
present for an intelligent child.” —a/to. Gazette. 
THE Epitror OF St. NICHOLAS. 

The large constituency of ‘‘the world’s child- 
magazine " creates a wide market for the editor’s 
popular ‘‘ Protean Cards, or Box of Fifty Games” 
and ‘‘ The Stratford Game.” With the Protean 
Cards fifty capital games can be played—some 
suited to the experienced whist-player and others 
to little children; price, $1. ‘*The Stratford 
Game ”—a Shakspearian ‘* Authors,” with new at- 
tractions added—75 cts. New editions ready. 

‘BABY DAYS.’ 
Compiled from the Very Little Folk’s Department 
of Sr. NICHOLAS; richly illustrated and elegantly 
bound. The most charming book yet made for 
mothers to read to their children, Twentieth 
thousand selling. Price $2. 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 

to SCRIBNER’S ($4) is one of the most satisfactory 
and valuable gifts to grown-up people, while a 
subscription to ST. NICHOLAS ($3) will delight the 
heart of a child for a whole year. 

The above are for sale everywhere, or may be 
ordered of the publishers, 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


‘The Markham Books. 


$5 


now 


GAMES BY 


‘** Books which familiarize young readers with 
our early history are to be especially commended, 
and when colonial and revolutionary annals are put 
in such attractive forms as the stories in this volume 
will wish them a wide circula- 
—CHRISTIAN UNION. 

st 


ABOARD THE MAVTS. It told 


in this book how five boys and five girls sail, 


every mature patriot 


tion among young patriots.’ 


is 


in the schooner JA/avis, about the east end of 
Long Island, and how, in addition to sundry 
good times, they learn somewhat of the early 
By Richard Mark- 


ham. Square octavo, 76 illustrations, $1 50. 


AROUND THE YULE LOG. Her 


in is narrated the doings of five boys and five 


history of the country. 


girls on a visit to the sea at Christmas-tide. 
By Richard Markham. 
nated boards, 87 illustrations, $1 50. 


Square vo, illumi- 





Nearly 20,000 of these popular juvenile bovks 
have been sold. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
755 Broadway, New York. 
“TRENAUS” LETTERS. 
A New Volume, with elegant Portrait. For terms address 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, ; 
37 Park Row, New York City 








